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"THE STAE-SP ANGLED BANNER" 

CONTRIBUTED BY MRS. REBECCA LLOYD SHIPPEN. 

[The following extract from a letter of the late Hon. Eoger B. 
Taney, Chief- Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, narrates 
the writing, publishing, and setting to music of Francis Scott Key's 
" The Star-Spangled Banner." The original copy of the verses and 
also one of the first printed copies are in the possession of our 
contributor, who is a granddaughter of Judge Joseph Hopper Nicholson 
and a great-niece of Francis Scott Key. Judge Taney was a brother-in- 
law of Mr. Key, having married his sister ; Mr. Richard "West married 
Miss Lloyd, a sister of Mrs. Key, and Dr. Beanes was a warm personal 
friend.] 

" Washington, 1856. 
" My dear Sir : 

" I promised some time ago to give you an account of 
the incidents in the life of Mr. F. S. Key which led him 
to write ' The Star-SpaDgled Banner,' and of the circum- 
stances under which it was written. The song has become 
a national one, and will, I think, from its great merit, con- 
tinue to be so, especially in Maryland. 

" The scenes he describes, and the warm spirit of patriot- 
ism which breathes in the song, were not the offspring of 
mere fancy, or poetic imagination. He describes what he 
actually saw; and he tells us what he felt while witnessing 
the conflict, and what he felt when the battle was over and 
the victory won by his countrymen. Every word came 
warm from his heart, and for that reason, even more than 
from its poetical merit, it never fails to find a response in 
the hearts of those who listen to it. Mr. P. S. Key was a 
volunteer in the Light Artillery, commanded by Major 
Peter, which was composed of citizens of the District of 
Columbia, who had uniformed themselves, and offered their 
services to the Government, and had been employed in 
active service from the time the British fleet appeared in the 
Patuxent river, preparatory to the movement upon Wash- 
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ington. On the Evening of the day that the enemy's ships 
were seen moving down the Potomac river, Mr. Richard 
West (a brother-in-law of P. S. Key) arrived at Mr. Key's 
house and told him that after the British army passed 
through upper Marlbro, on their return to their ships, a 
detachment was sent back which entered Dr. Beanes' house 
about midnight, and compelled him to rise from his bed, 
and hurried him off to the British Camp hardly allowing 
him time to put his clothes on, that he was treated with 
great harshness and closely guarded, and that as soon as his 
friends were apprized of his situation they hastened to the 
headquarters of the English Army to solicit his release, 
but it was peremptorily refused, and they were not permitted 
to see him, and he had been carried a prisoner on board 
the fleet; his friends had requested Mr. West to see Mr. 
Key and request him to obtain the sanction of the Govern- 
ment to his going on board the Admiral's Ship under a 
' flag of truce,' and endeavor to procure the release of Dr. 
Beanes before the fleet sailed. Mr. Key readily agreed to 
undertake the mission, and the President promptly gave 
his sanction to it. Orders were immediately issued to the 
vessel usually employed as a cartel, in the communications 
with the fleet in the Chesapeake Bay, to be made ready 
without delay ; and Mr. John S. Skinner, who was agent 
for the Government for flags of truce and exchange of 
prisoners, and who was well known as such to the officers 
of the fleet, was directed to accompany Mr. Key. 

" We heard nothing from them until the enemy had re- 
treated from Baltimore and we were becoming uneasy 
about them when to our great joy Mr. Key made his ap- 
pearance at my house on his way to join his family (who 
resided in Georgetown, D. C). He told me that he found 
the British fleet at the mouth of the Potomac preparing 
for the expedition against Baltimore, he was courteoiisly 
received by Admiral Cochrane and the officers of the 
army, as well as the navy ; but when he made known his 
business, his application was received so coldly, that he 
feared it would fail. General Ross and Admiral Cockburn, 
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who accompanied the expedition to Washington, particu- 
larly the latter, spoke of Dr. Beanes in very harsh terms and 
seemed at first not disposed to release him, it happened 
however fortunately that Mr. Skinner carried letters from 
wounded British oflicers left at Bladensburg to their friends 
on board the fleet, and they all spoke of the humanity and 
kindness with which they had been treated after they had 
fallen into our hands, and after a good deal of conversation 
and strong representation from Mr. Key as to the character 
and standing of Dr. Beanes, etc., General Ross said that he 
felt himself bound to make a return for the kindness which 
had been shown to his wounded oflicers whom he had been 
compelled to leave at Bladensburg, and upon that ground, 
and that only, he would release him ; at the same time, he 
informed Mr. Key, that neither he, nor any one else, would 
be permitted to leave the fleet for some days, and must be 
detained until the attack on Baltimore, which was then 
about to be made, was over. They were then put on the 
frigate * Surprise,' commanded by Sir Thomas Cochrane — 
son of Admiral Cochrane — with whom they dined, and who 
apologized for not accommodating them in his own ship, 
saying it was crowded already with oflicers of the army, but 
they would be well cared for by his son on the ' Surprise.' 

" Mr. Key and Mr. Skinner continued on board the ' Sur- 
prise/ where they were kindly treated until the fleet reached 
the Patapsco, Admiral Cochrane then shifted his flag to this 
frigate, in order that he might be able to move farther up 
the river and superintend in person the attack by water on 
the fort, and Mr. Key and Mr. Skinner with Dr. Beanes with 
a guard of sailors and marines to prevent them from land- 
ing, were sent on board their own vessel ; and they thought 
themselves fortunate in being anchored in a position which 
enabled them to see distinctly the flag at Fort McHenry from 
the deck of their vessel. 

" Mr. Key then proceeded with much animation to de- 
scribe the scene on the night of the bombardment ; he and 
Mr. Skinner remained on deck during the night, watching 
every shell from the moment it was fired until it fell, lis- 
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tening with breathless interest to hear if an explosion fol- 
lowed. "While the bombardment continued, it was sufficient 
proof that the fort had not surrendered, but it suddenly 
ceased some time before day, and as they had no com- 
munication with any of the enemy's ships, they did not 
know whether the fort had surrendered or the attack upon 
it been abandoned. They paced the deck for the residue of 
the night in painful suspense, watching with intense anxiety 
for the return of day, and looking every few minutes at 
their watches to see how long they must wait for it. As 
soon as it dawned and before it was light enough to see ob- 
jects at a distance their glasses were turned to the fort, 
uncertain whether they should see there the Stars and 
Stripes, or the flag of the enemy. At length light came 
and they saw that ' our flag was still there,' as day ad- 
vanced they discovered from the movements of the boats 
between the shore and the fleet that the troops had been 
roughly handled, and at length he was informed that the 
attack on Baltimore had failed and the British Army was 
re-embarking, and as soon as the troops were on board and 
the fleet ready to sail he and Mr. Skinner and Dr. Beanes 
would be permitted to leave. 

" He then told me, that under the excitement of the time 
he had written a song and handed me a printed copy of 
'The Star-Spangled Banner.' I asked him how he had 
found time in the scenes he had been passing through to 
compose a song ? He said he commenced it on the deck of 
their vessel, in the fervor of the moment when he saw the 
enemy hastily retreating to their ships, and looked at the 
flag he had watched for so anxiously as the morning 
opened : that he had written some lines or brief notes that 
would aid him in calling them to mind upon the back of a 
letter which he happened to have in his pocket, and for 
some of the lines as he proceeded he was obliged to rely 
altogether on his memory, and that he finished it in the 
boat on his way to the shore and wrote it out as it now 
stands at the hotel on the night he reached Baltimore, and 
immediately after he arrived; he said that on the next 
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morning he took it to Judge Nicholson to ask him what he 
thought of it, that he was so much pleased with it that he 
immediately sent it to a printer, and directed copies to be 
struck off in hand-bill form, and that he — Mr. Key — be- 
lieved it to have been favorably received by the Baltimore 
public. 1 

" Judge Joseph Hopper Nicholson and Mr. Key were 
nearly connected by marriage — Mrs. Key and Mrs. Nichol- 
son being sisters [Mary Lloyd and Rebecca Lloyd, daugh- 
ters of the Hon. Col. Edward Lloyd, 4th, of "Wye House, 
Talbot Co., Maryland]. 

" The Judge was a man of cultivated taste ; had at one 
time been distinguished among the leading men in Congress, 
and was at the period of which I am speaking the Chief 
Justice of Baltimore, and one of the Judges of the Court 
of Appeals of Maryland. Notwithstanding his judicial 
character, which exempted him from military service, he 
accepted the command of a volunteer company of artillery, 
and when the enemy approached, and an attack on the fort 
was expected, he and his company offered their services to 
the Government to assist in its defence, they were accepted 
and formed part of the garrison during the bombardment. 
The Judge had been relieved from duty and returned to his 
family only the night before Mr. Key showed him his song, 
and you may easily imagine his feelings at such a moment, 
he read it and gave it to the public, in less than an hour 
after it was placed in the hands of the printer it was all 
over town, and hailed with enthusiasm, and took its place 
at once as a national song. 

" Your friend truly, 

" R, B. Taney." 

1 Judge Nicholson, finding that the words suited the tune " Anacreon 
in Heaven," wrote this above the verses he had had printed, with a 
brief statement of the cause that took Mr. Key to the British fleet. 



